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The Star of Bethlehem. 


TO-DAY be joy in every heart, 
For lo, the angel throng 

Once more above the listening earth 
Repeats the advent song : 


‘Peace on the earth, goodwill to men !? 
Before us goes the star 

That leads us on to holier births, 
And life diviner far. 


O star of human faith and hope, 
Thy light shall lead us on, 
Until it fades in morning’s glow, 
And heaven on earth is won. 
F, L. HOSMER. 


Jesus the Saviour. 


AUGE him by any standard of moral and spiritual excellence, 

é é, and Jesus Christ, even among exalted personalites, is unique 
and inimitable. His character and his influence are matchless. His 
figure towers far above all other historical personages, as the glorified 
man who images for the race the moral and sympathetic character 
and relations of God, and the dignity and destiny of man. In him 
dwelt in fullest measure and capacity the Deity, in whose likeness, 
more or less, all men are created. And in him were reflected the 
heights and depths of human capacity and attainment. His power 
lay in his personality, and the greatness of the one is the measure of 
the other. Words, of themselves, are neither quickening nor in- 
spiring. All uplifting human helpfulness comes from contact with 
transcendently noble natures; and so humanity owes everything to 
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the founders of religions, who have been men of magnetic worth, and 
most of all to Jesus Christ. Our Jesus, holding a divine ideal before 
the race, touches every heart that is human, and wins men by 
sympathy, and so does more to save them from evil in themselves 
and their environment than all the refined philosophy that ever fell 
from eloquent lips. Such a life is the source of moral freshness and 
perennial inspiration. And so the strength of Jesus lies in his unique 
personality, and all the power of Christianity dwells in discipleship. 
In-and through these two,—Christ and the sentiment of loyal 
discipleship,—moral miracles have been wrought for mankind. 
Ideas, principles, institutions, laws, manners, virtues the tenderest and 
most humane, have sprung up in the wake of Christianity, and have 
won for its founder the right to be called the Saviour of the world. 
Joun Cucxson. 


The Ethics of Winter. 


INTER is to the physical life what suffering, privation, and 
trial are to the soul, _It is the rude nurse of qualities 
precious to the experience and moral education of man. The snow 
feeds the roots of grains, and nourishes the soil with its chemic 
properties. ‘The cold strengthens the trunks of trees, helps them to 
strike deeper their roots, to lift higher their heads, to brace more 
firmly their giant arms. The ice itself builds snug houses for the 
fish and other aquatic creatures that sink to deep waters to find safety. 
Innumerable are the beautiful adaptations wrought by the cold in 
vegetable and animal life, until we feel in studying them that the 
whole animate and inanimate world thinks, contrives, and reasons not 
only to shelter itself from the inclement time, but also to draw from 
the arsenal of winter its weapons of strength,—the toughness of its 
rock-ribs, the vigour and rude force of its thews and sinews. 

The soul, too, finds its deep and permanent profit in these winter 
ethics; for, if the hard experience of life has built for it a house of 
ice, has killed the pretty buds and blossoms of early hope, it, too, 
must sink to deeper waters to find its help and safety, must turn 
suffering and toil and self-sacrifice and privation into a golden 
treasury of nobler and higher purposes and blessings than any that 
come with summer sunshine. If its little house of verdure is torn 
away and withered in a night, it must build itself a new home in the 
very tempest blasts, as do the robins and sparrows when the great 
winter blizzards are upon them,;' and it will in time have cause to 
bless the severity of its trials because of the new force that has come 
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to its spiritual thews and sinews. The track of the storm has laid 
open the way for the angels of God. 

The lines of latitude marked upon our maps indicate a geography 
of souls as well as a division of climates. The tropical nature may, 
however, exist in all latitudes. It is not tried, it does not suffer, it 
lives always in the calm, even sunshine. We have all known it, and 
we call its experience prosperous and happy. We say, How much 
these persons are to be envied in their well-padded existence, where 
all things minister to them like fleet-footed attendants, and the sound 
of lutes and dulcimers is in their ears, and the flowers of the earth 
gather perfumes to delight their senses, and their good impulses and 
kind deeds are only a luxurious kind of selfishness ! 

These people live in the tropic lands of the soul. All things for 
them are smooth and prosperous. Their wheels roll on velvet. 
They tranquilly take the best of everything as their right. If the 
“black camel of death’ kneels at their door, all the hideousness of 
the spectre is smoothed away for them. Their mourning is decorous, 
refined, and strictly proper. In a year’s time they emerge with the 
old smiles on their faces, and enter upon the old, frivolous round of 
life, as if they were performing an imperative duty. Do these people 
ever penetrate into the higher or deeper phases of experience? It is 
difficult to believe. 

No; it is not from the tropics that comes the great progress in 
religion, in morals, in life, in the amelioration of existence for the 
masses, in better hopes for mankind. These things come out of the 
winter lands, from men and women who have been tried by the cold 
blasts of experience and fortune, of loss and doubt and struggle with 
themselves, and with the world about them. These are the deep, 
strong, loyal natures, born in the cold of adversity, tempered in the 
bitter winds that God sends to those he would use for his own great 
designs. Not one of them was a holiday liver, a summer fly: all 
were winter souls, bent and gnarled oftentimes by the cold and the 
tempest, but nourishing within an invincible honesty, perfect conse- 
cration to duty, obedience to the Highest, and a great, strong faith, 
. born only in the winter of adversity, because then the soul must walk 
by faith, and not by sight. 

Wonderful is the thought of how God fashions his weapons. 
What profound despair, like the darkness of the shortest day of the 
year, often comes upon those souls that are to arise and shine brightest 
in the heaven of belief! What a mighty hope lives in hearts tried by 
the deepest affliction, every wind from the four quarters striving to 
blow out its little candle in vain! Such was the hope in the breast 
of Columbus, who was a winter soul, nourished on bitter roots and 
forced to endure hardness. Such was the soul of Luther when Rome, 
joined to the powers of this world, was howling round him like a 


pack of hungry wolves, 
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Though tropic lives seduce us, charm us, sing us to sleep with 
siren voices, whisper to us like the murmur of soft breezes among the 
vines, woo us by a thousand enchanting notes to relax the moral fibre 
and weaken the force of purpose and resolution, let us not yield. 
Rather, like Ulysses, let us lash ourselves to the masts, and stop our 
ears as we sail by their islands. In the stern, cold north are the 
hidden forces that nourish virtue and keep alive the sublime hopes of 
man. There are the great achievements wrought on God’s anvil, 
beaten out with strong hammer by strong arms. In that region of 
character lie the great heroisms and aspirations of mankind. There 
are the spaces of celestial beauty wrested from Chaos and Old Night; 
and under the northern heavens, sparkling with millions of stars, 
shine the great spiritual constellations, palpitating with the meaning 


and purpose of life,—obedience, trust, love, faith, self-sacrifice, and 
labour. 


Reading the Bible. 


Some of our Difficulties. 


‘ UT if that account is not true, the writer must be a liar.’ Have 

we not all heard some such exclamation as this when trying 
to explain to our elder scholars that we must not accept every state- 
ment of the Bible as literally true? Have we not found the difficulty 
of explaining to our class ‘as we go along’ what we really mean when 
we reject, as unreliable, some statement which we find in that revered 
collection of ancient books, or when we refuse to invariably accept. 
the standard of right and wrong which was followed in the olden 
times? 

Because of this difficulty I think it would help considerably to 
clear the way if, before commencing a series of lessons from the 
Bible with a class of thoughtful boys or girls, we commenced by 
devoting three or four afternoons to showing how impossible it is to ' 
get an absolutely true record of the early history of avy nation, point- 
ing out how easily additions and exaggerations creep in to accounts 
of what is happening even in our own day. 

I propose in this paper, therefore, to gather together some of these 
difficulties, and in giving them to the class I should not make any 
special reference to the Bible, but treat them as applicable to a// early 
history. When the scholars have really mastered them the teacher 
will be enabled to take up the Bible and refer them to one or other of 
the ‘ difficulties,’ as occasion arises. 


But whether these points are taken up in class or not, it would 
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be well for all teachers to carefully go over them for themselves, so 
that they may be clear in their own minds about these things before 
they try to teach others. I know only too well how puzzled and con- 
fused a teacher often becomes when assailed by some knotty question 
by a thoughtful boy or girl. 

1. ow difficult it 1s to get an accurate account of a thing which 
happened even within the last few months; how much more so when 
the narrative ts only written down after many years. 

I once took up this subject with a class of senior lads, and in 
order that they might see how easily discrepancies could arise, I gave 
them each a set of simple questions (prepared beforehand) referring 
to the last Winter Tea-party—at which all but one had been present 
—and asked them to answer these in writing, without comparing notes 
with each other. The lad who had not been there was to put down 
what he knew about it from hearsay evidence. There were but half- 
a-dozen questions, and they dealt simply with the date of the treat, the 
name of the prize giver, the chief points of the entertainment, and 
such like. It was most interesting and instructive to read these six or 
seven series of answers, for there were so many discrepancies. As 
each one had evidently done his best, it proved, not only the difficulty 
of getting an accurate statement, but also the mistake it would be to 
brand as /a/se the writer of an account which was not altogether 
correct. ‘This exercise greatly interested the lads, and I can strongly 
recommend it to other teachers. The papers should be kept, as they 
may come in later on as illustrations of how complications arise. 

2. History, in early times, was passed on from father to son by 
word of mouth (tradition). 

We all know how easily a story gets altered when passed from one 
to another. You can illustrate that very forcefully if you whisper to 
one of the class some sentence, and let him whisper it to the next and 
so on until it has gone the round. If now the one who has heard it 
last will say what he has heard, you will probably find that there is a 
considerable difference between that and the sentence as given by you 
in the first instance. This will be more apparent if you take some 
sentence which the boys will not find quite easy to follow. 

3. When people do not understand a thing they are apt to think it 
must be something supernatural. 

We are told how a peasant in the West of England, on seeing a 
train coming out through a tunnel for the first time, rushed off, shriek- 
ing that a dragon with fiery eyes and a long tail was running after 
him. 

4. Stories get altered through the hearer misunderstanding a 
word, and so substituting another with a different meaning in the re- 
telling. 

A little boy came home from school one day and told his mother 
that he had learnt all about how the world had been made, and that 
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the first thing that God created was the gas. In reality the teacher 
had said Light, but to the boy ight meant gas—for had he not often 
heard his father say ‘ Now we must light up,—so he translated what 
he thought the teacher meant by another word. _ 

5. Stories are sometimes enlarged by the desire of the teller to 
make them more interesting ; or altered, for personal reasons. 

Who does not remember some time (long ago, of course !) coming 
in, full of excitement, to tell of some strange adventure which had 
befallen us ; and how, when we had related our story, we were dis- 
mayed by the exclamation, ‘ What, is ‘haf all; I don’t see anything 
very wonderful in what you have been saying!’ How tempting it 
was to add a few embellishments to our story next time, so that we 
might at least produce the same sense of astonishment in our hearers 
as the events had done on ourselves. 

Or again, if we are describing someone whom we admire, how 
likely we are to make him out just a little wiser, or stronger, or better 
than he really is. While, if we dislike a person, are we not tempted 
to describe him as somewhat meaner, more cowardly, and less agree- 
able than is strictly true. 

6. People living in different times and under different circum- 
stances have different ideas as to right and wrong. 

Many of the stories which grew up around the memories of great 
men, stories which were meant to increase the admiration of the 
people for the hero, do not seem to us to be worthy of reverence and 
love to-day ; and we are apt to blame the man for the embellishments 
which really sprang up through the desire to heighten the character 
of his hero, on the part of the writer, whose ideas of right and wrong 
were, however, lower than those we hold to-day. 

7. When copying, there is always a temptation to the writer to put 
in or alter a word or two here and there, either to make the sense 
clearer (as he thinks) ; or, if it is a rule of life, to bring it on a level 
with his own standard of right and wrong. 

It is just possible that some of the elder scholars may be in the 
habit of writing down favourite extracts in a note book; if so, they 
_ will probably find that they have introduced some comment or obser- 

vation of their own, in brackets perhaps ; and they will then be easily 
made to understand if this were copied and re-copied by others the 
words would come to be embodied as part of the original extract in 
course of time. 

These seven points, if well illustrated by the teacher and thoroughly 
understood by the class, will be of great use in the Bible lessons of the 
future, because it should enable them to steer clear of the two rocks 
of offence, that of accepting every word as true because ‘the Bible 
says so,’ and that of judging harshly the doings of the old world 
heroes or accusing the ancient writers of insincerity and falsehood. 


Marian PRITCHARD. 
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The Old Order and the New Spirit. 
Vill. 
The Christian Attitude towards Popular Amusements. 


URITANISM is always a protest. It is first of all the protest 
of the religious spirit against absorption in merely temporal 
interests. It is in the second place the protest of the awakened con- 
Science against habits and occupations which weaken and degrade 
character. In other words it is the way in which a faith full of 
religious ardour and passionately moral sets itself in opposition to its 
surroundings. Of Puritanism in this sense the history of early Chris- 
tianity is full. Its tone and temper are those of protest in the face of 
a lax morality and careless and unspiritual views of life. It was met 
in its turn by the customary charges of narrowness, vulgarity and bad 
breeding. ‘There is indeed something austere and almost exaggerated 
in the vehemence with which the members of the church are exhorted 
to keep themselves apart as a peculiar people, till we picture to our- 
selves the surroundings which made these exhortations necessary. It 
is the privilege of the Puritan to restore sweetness and soundness to 
social life. It is his doom to be hated of all men for the name of 
Christ. 

There is no better index to the moral condition of a people than 
the forms of amusement which stand in highest favour. It is accord- 
ingly on the question of amusements that the Puritan first crosses 
swords with his opponents. If he finds men absorbed in the pursuit 
of pleasure, filled with feverish anxiety about it, he is only using 
words of soberness when he says, ‘here is no place for the finer graces 
and nobler interests of life.’ If again he sees men seeking pleasure: 
-in ways which offend against modesty, integrity, and humanity he is 
only discharging the most straightforward duty in bidding them ab- 
stain from the unclean thing. He may not be always judicious in his 
methods. His words might sometimes please us better if they were 
not so hot and stinging. But the day of the Lord’s battle is not the 
time for measured compromise and kindly compliment. Christianity 
must have failed without its Puritan protest, stern and vehement as it 
undoubtedly was in many of its phases. 

We must recall for a moment a fact upon which we have laid 
stress in another connection. The Christian Church found its first 
adherents in the large towns. It was only slowly, and at first with 
small success that it penetrated into the rural districts. The problems 
accordingly which it had to face were those of city life. The vices it 
was called upon to oppose were not those of ignorance and stupidity 
but of great civilized communities. The men and women whom it 
sought to reclaim had grown up under the magnetic influence of 
numbers and wealth and fashion. ‘To follow the crowd to the temple, 
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the theatre, the games, or the races, was the natural habit of their lives ; 
and if they chose to drink and to gamble, or fell a prey to the darker 
sins of great cities, there was no censorship of public opinion to check 
them or fill them with even a passing feeling of shame. The appe- 
tite for pleasure had been developed in them to an unnatural degree. 
It supplied excitement and interest to the jaded senses; and the 
caterers for public amusement were constantly on the alert to provide 
the latest novelty in order to please their patrons. The provision of 
public spectacles on a large scale was one of the surest ways to popular 
favour. To keep the people amused had become part of the art of 
governing. Now Christianity came to claim men for the higher 
interests of the spiritual world. It was penetrated with the conscious- 
ness that the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal. It also sought to banish weariness and 
ennui, and to conquer the growing sense of the vacancy of the world. 
But it did so in stern opposition to the spirit of fevered immersion in 
the world’s pleasures, by bringing men face to face with the solemn 
facts of sin and righteousness and judgment. But there was another 
consideration, which even more than this singleness of spiritual aim 
determined the attitude of the church. The pleasures of the cities 
of the Graeco-Roman world were those of an exhausted civilization. 
They were cruel and they were licentious. How was it possible for 
the follower of Jesus Christ to visit the theatre without losing his sense 
of modesty, or to mingle with the crowd at the public games and 
still keep the baser passions of his nature in check ? 

It is probable that at first no difficulty was felt. The rule that the 
Christian must not frequent the theatre and the games was a simple 
and natural expression of loyalty to the purity and peacefulness of 
the Christian life. Higher aims had in reality killed out ignoble 
desires. But when numbers increased and enthusiasm declined, it 
became an important question of practical morals. Many influences 
were at work to modify the attitude of earlier days. There was the 
steady drift in the direction of popular fashion. There was the grow- 
ing distaste for social martyrdom. There was the specious plea that 
what Scripture had not commanded could not justly be regarded as 
a duty. There was above all the steady pressure of long habit no 
longer held so severely in check by the force of religious conviction. 
But the presence of these difficulties and excuses was only the 
occasion for an uncompromising definition of the Christian 
position. The Christian must keep clear of all contact with idolatry, 
cruelty, and vice, is the oft-repeated and unanimous teaching of the 
Church. 

_ Of the writings dealing with this subject none is clearer and more 
incisive than that of ‘Tertullian ‘On the Public Spectacles.’ We can- 
not do better than give a brief summary of its contents. He begins 
by combating some of the stock arguments of his day, as for instance. 
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that human enjoyment can be no offence to God; that all the things 
which cause delight in the public shows, the horse, the lion, physical 
strength, a musical voice, were created by God, and therefore can do 
no harm to his worshippers; or again that there is no express com- 
mand in Scripture ‘thou shalt not enter the circus or the theatre or be 
a spectator at a combat or show,’ and therefore it cannot be of divine 
obligation. He then proceeds to point out how the sin of idolatry 
clings to all the chief forms of public amusement. The circus is de- 
filed with altars, and the performances which take place there are 
held in honour of idols. It is the same with the theatre and in a still 
greater degree with the spectacles of the amphitheatre, which began 
in funeral honours to the dead, and have for their patrons Mars and 
Diana. Having proved that this taint of idolatry exists he may, he 
says, justly consider that he has established his case from the Chris- 
tian point of view. But there is also another way of looking at the 
subject. He can show that the popular forms of amusement fall 
under the forbidden lusts of the world, and that on three grounds. 
(a) They engender passionate excitement. God, he tells us, has 
bidden us deal calmly and gently and quietly and peacefully with the 
Holy Spirit, and not to vex Him with passion or evil temper or anger 
or grief, and we are accordingly debarred from every kind of amuse- 
ment which produces strong and feverish excitement, and makes men 
lose their self-control; and he clinches his argument with a descrip- 
tion of the crowd in the circus straining with excitement and frantic 
about their bets. (4) The Christian is commanded to put away all 
immodesty. He is therefore excluded from the theatre, ‘immodesty’s 
peculiar home, where nothing is in repute but what is elsewhere dis- 
reputable.’ We need not follow our author into the particulars which 
amply justify this description. He sums it up in a series of epigram- 
matic questions, How can it be right to listen to things which we 
have no right to say? How can it be right to look on at deeds which 
it would be disgraceful for us to do? (¢) The Christian cannot 
frequent the amphitheatre unless he is prepared to say that it is right 
for him to indulge in what is impious and cruel. The familiar 
horrors of gladiatorial exhibitions are then recited with much rhetori- 
cal power. ‘May God,’ he exclaims, ‘avert from his people any 
such passionate eagerness for cruel enjoyment.’ Tertullian brings 
his vigorous essay to a close with a description of the compensations 
of the Christian life. What can be more delightful than to be at 
peace with God the Father and our Lord, than revelation of the truth, 
forgiveness of our past sins, an unblemished conscience, a contented 
life, and the absence of all fear of death! These are the pleasures, 
these the spectacles of Christian people: they are holy, everlasting, 
and without price. 
Tertullian is always a trenchant and sometimes an extreme writer. 
But the position which he advocates upon this question may be taken 
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as representing the average opinion of the Church. There are other 
treatises and many short references dealing with the same subject in 
contemporary Christian literature. They employ almost identical 
arguments, and agree in upholding a policy of rigid abstention. 
There is however one aspect of the. matter which is not dealt with by 
Tertullian. It is brought before us in a very practical form in one of 
the letters of Cyprian. A certain Euchratius has written to him to 
ask his advice in the case of an actor, who has become a Christian, 
but still persists in following his calling, not indeed on the stage, but 
as an instructor in the dramatic art. Cyprian is very emphatic in the 
view that he cannot be said to have given up the theatre if he continues 
to teach his art to others. If he pleads the necessity of poverty, 
then he should be assisted from the common funds of the church, 
only he must be content with very frugal fare. So clear is Cyprian in 
his own mind as to the line of Christian duty that he brings his letter 
to a close with this praetical suggestion: ‘ If your church is not well 
enough off to provide support for its own workers, he may transfer 
himself to us and receive here what is necessary for food and clothing, 
and instead of teaching harmful things to others without the church, 
himself learn wholesome things in the church.’ 

There was another vice which then as now had become closely 
associated with popular amusements. Gambling in a variety of forms 
was very prevalent. Games of chance in which the players stood to 
win or lose large sums of money were very popular. It was moreover 
a vice from which Christians were by no means exempt, if we may 
judge from the evidence of articles found in the catacombs and also 
from the severity with which the ecclesiastical law of a somewhat later 
period tried to suppress it. It is accordingly with some surprise that 
we discover that this is not one of the subjects upon which the Puri- 
tanism of the early church spoke with a decided voice. In the various 
lists of forbidden sins, while murder, idolatry, sins of the flesh, deceit, 
envy, pride, are constantly singled out, gambling is not expressly 
mentioned. There is, however, one striking utterance about it. It is 
contained in an anonymous tract, written probably about the begin- 
ning of the third century, with the title ‘Concerning the dice-players.’ 
Its object is to warn Christian people against the dangers of gambling. 
The author points out how gambling stirs up the worst passions, put- 
ting enmity between brothers and friends. The gambler with his 
foul pursuit destroys the patrimony which his forerunners have earned 
with the sweat of their brow. His hand is directed against himself: 
night and day it ceases not till it has squandered his substance. For 
this reason men sink into poverty, and when all their own wealth is 
gone ruin themselves with debt. Our author then goes on to speak 
some very plain words about the bad company which the gambler 
keeps and the loose habits he acquires. His next section is devoted 
to an exposition of the origin of gambling and its connection with 
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idolatry. Then turning to his Christian readers he says plainly, the 
Christian who gambles is not a Christian but a heathen. If you, who 
are called a Christian, are a gambler, you are an enemy to yourself 
and your inheritance. Why do you throw away your possessions 
with your mean castings of the dice, and entangling yourself in the 
snares of the world, bring upon yourself the judgment of the world ? 
Be a Christian rather than a gambler. Before Christ, in the sight of 
angels and martyrs, lay your money on the table of the Lord; divide 
your inheritance, which you might have lost in your mad passion, 
among the poor. Entrust your riches to the true winner, who is 
Christ. Let your play each day be with the poor, and busy yourself 
with the widows. Restore your gold and silver to the heavenly 
treasures, that your sins may be forgiven for your charities, and busy 
yourself more and more in good works. Lift up your hands to Christ, 
that you may be able to make yourself worthy of the Lord. Give not 
another thought to gambling. 

The above short paraphrase will give some idea of the vigour with 
which this unknown author, who must have been a person of some 
importance, was prepared to prosecute his anti-gambling crusade. 
The whole tract is full of good sense and sound moral perception. 
The perplexity is that his should be almost a solitary voice. In all 
probability he represents the higher rather than the average morality 
of the church at the time. The attack of primitive Christianity was 
upon the two cardinal vices of idolatry and impurity. If their connec- 
tion with the entertainments of the circus and the theatre was beyond 
dispute, their influence in the pursuits of the gambler was at any rate 
less obvious. None the less both logic and common sense were on 
the side of the stricter view, and in the seventy-ninth canon of the 
Council of Elvira, held early in the fourth century, we find that the 
Christian who plays for money is commanded to give up the habit, 
and if he reforms is to be readmitted to fellowship after excommuni- 
cation extending over a whole year. 

It may be thought that the spirit of Puritanism in the early Church, 
however necessary its protest may have been, must have rendered life 
both sombre and ascetic, narrowing its interests and robbing it of much 
of its charm. Such a verdict contains no doubt some elements of 
truth: periods of intense spiritual emotion are never remarkable for 
expansiveness and versatility. But, on the other hand, the acceptance 
of Christianity, with all its restraints and its abandonment of familiar 
and pleasant paths, meant the opening of a life of larger aims, richer 
in unspoilt emotions, more sensitive to the claims of truth and the 
beauty of holiness, austere only because it was spiritual, unworldly 
because it was lived in the fear of the world’s Divine Law-giver and 
Judge. 

Wm. Hamitton Drummonp, 
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The Teaching of Jesus. 
Lesson XXV. 
THE GREATNESS OF SERVICE. 


Memory Verse.—‘ Whosoever shall receive this little child in my 
name receiveth me: and whosoever shall receive me receiveth him that 
sent me: for he that ts least among you all, the same ts great.— 
Luke ix. 48. oe 

Read Luke ix. 46-56; cp. Mark ix. 33-37; Matt. xviii. 1-6. 

A contention among the disciples as to their ‘greatness’ in the 
kingdom, is here made the starting point for a series of illustrations 
of the nature of true greatness. Luke’s grouping of these teachings 
differs from the arrangement of them in Ma/thew and Mark. 

I, The true spirit of him who serves (vv. 46, 48) is shown in the 
willingness (a) to receive even a child, and (4) to be asachild. In 
Matthew (xviii. 3) this spirit is represented as indispensable to anyone 
who will enter the kingdom. Ambition for honours, and striving for 
superiority are besetting sins, when they warp the nature of the dis- 
ciples, so that they cannot perceive, as it were, that ‘they also serve 
who only stand and wait.’ The stress is laid first upon the spirit the 
disciples were of. Would they recezve a child ‘in his name,’—his 
character or spirit of mind? No great prize, perhaps, as they were 
thinking ; but they must learn that nothing which is good is little 
enough to be despised. The disciples would receive and honour 
their Teacher when they opened their heart to small things as well as 
great. Then, asin JJa/thew, it is emphasised that they themselves must 
be as a little child if they were to be truly great. Realising our own 
littleness is harder than dreaming of greatness. The disciples needed 
to realise this; and to strive with a teachable mind to grow into real 
manhood. ‘To do his duty a man should be true not only in action 
but in feeling. We do well to think more of our nature, and not 
merely of ourselves. Jesus seems also, by this expressive act, to 
suggest the possibilities of our true human nature if corruptions are 
guarded against. Think what a child might become as a man if it 
developed healthily, untainted by the sins and selfishness which spoil 
the beauty and simplicity of so many lives. 

Il. No helpful service is to be despised (vv. 49, 50). It must be 
difficult to receive a child when we object to receiving men who are 
doing good works. Jesus rebukes the spirit of intolerance which 
would forbid men doing good when they are not of our company. 
‘ Following us’ is all-important with some. It is an everyday occur- 
rence for egotistical and selfish partisans to ignore those who are not 
completely in agreement with them. Jesus regards this as a weak- 
ness. A work must not be forbidden if it is not evil. ‘We need not 
lose any of our friends, while we have so few and so many enemies,’ 
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Jesus knew this well. His enemies were many and active. He came 
unto his own and even they rejected him. He rejected none. Com- 
pare /Ma?t. xii. 30, where, in exactly the opposite manner, it is also 
shown that neutrality is not possible; and see Num. xi. 27-29 for a 
similar spirit shown by Moses to Joshua. 

III. Return not evil for evil (vv. 51-56). The passage is found 
only in Zuke. Contrast it with the preceding verses. There the 
disciples were for silencing erghbours; here they are for putting to 
death their exemzes. Jesus teaches them that there is no greatness 
either in bigotry or persecution. ‘That is the greatest service which 
implies the most self-denial.’ The disciples who had been sent into 
the village were filled with resentment that the Samaritans should not 
receive them. Jesus had made up his mind for the journey to Jeru- 
salem, and this village is supposed to have been En Gannim (Fountain 
of Gardens), whose inhabitants are still described as ‘fanatical, rude, 
and rebellious.’ The old jealousy between the Jews and Samaritans 
would account for their want of hospitality. It was all a question of 
which temple was to be preferred, their own Gerizim or Jerusalem 
(see Fohn iv. 19-26, and Lzfe zn Palestine, § 5, p.21). The disciples 
in their zeal would call down fire from heaven ‘as Elijah did,’ 
remembering that the incident, related in 2 Aimgs i. 10-12, was 
supposed to have occurred in their vicinity. Jesus rebuked their 
desire for personal revenge. People are not always aware of the evil 
spirit that is in them. To the disciples their motive would seem to be 
righteous indignation. It was another spirit that they did not recog- 
nise. The Sonof Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them. Jesus sought to uproot men’s enmities, not to foster them. He 
would go to another village. Better turn aside from opposition than 
overcome it with an evil spirit. Forgiveness is better than arrogance. 

In each of the passages we have a contrast suggesting what is and 
what is not greatness. In the first, self-assertiveness is contrasted with 
the natural teachableness and innocence of childhood; in the second, 
the acceptance of all helpful (which is holy) service is preferred to 
bigotry and exclusiveness; and in the third, persecution is to be 
rejected, that men may render good for evil. 


: Lesson XXVI. 
INSTANT SERVICE. 


Memory Verse.—‘ Vo man having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, ts fit for the kingdom of God. —Luke ix. 62. 

Read Luke ix. 57-62; cp. Matt. viii. 19-22. 

Here are three who seek to become members of the kingdom of 
God. Two offer, and one Jesus invites, to follow him. In the 
replies which are made to them we learn that the work of the kingdom 
requires a zeal that is according to knowledge, and an undivided 
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heart. The lesson is one of whole-hearted devotion to duty. Even 
the highest duties (e.g. 59) must not interfere with each other. They 
may stand side by side, but the one must not be made an excuse for 
the non-fulfilment of the other. 

I. Countinc THE Cost. From the acccount in Afa#é. viii. 19 it 
appears that this offer to follow Jesus whithersoever he went was made 
by ascribe. Nothing is said as to the effect of the reply, whether the 
scribe persevered or drew back. If the motive was sincere he would 
goon. The reference to the low estate of the Son of Man, however, 
hints at worldly ambition on the part of the scribe, and that he had 
not counted the cost of what he was saying. If not, then his 
enthusiasm would not carry him through; and Jesus ‘would not 
increase his followers by admitting those who were looking to his 
service for self-aggrandisement, although he desired disciples.’ Con- 
verts come in quickly when a movement promises success. They 
should not be dissuaded, but made to realise that the issue may be far 
different. What then? If in face of tribulation they have not the 
grace of perseverance, let them not pretend to follow Christ. 

Il. Tue Conriict or Duties (vv. 59, 60). This man resolved 
to follow Jesus, but wanted to wait to bury his father, z.e., to wait until 
his father was dead, and thus follow Jesus without encountering the 
risk of disinheritance. We cannot think that in this apparently hard 
saying, ‘Let the dead bury their dead,’ Jesus ignored the tenderest 
natural affection and the duties of the home life. He was subject 
unto his own parents (Zwke ii. 51, 52); he showed solicitude for his 
mother in his last hours (fohm xix. 25-27). The word ‘dead’ is 
used in a double sense, spirz¢ually as well as physically (see Luke xv. 
24; Rom. vi. 13; Eph. ii.1; 1 Tim. v. 6). The Jews had a saying 
‘The wicked are dead whilst they live.’ Regarding the use of the 
word in this manner, we still retain the emphasis of the command ; 
that where natural duties seem to afford an excuse for the non-fulfil- 
ment of spiritual duties, the latter must have precedence. Our 
temptations are to defer duties, and to rest in an easy general profes- 
sion of discipleship. The devotee is not to entangle himself with the 
affairs of the world (2 Zim. ii. 4). The kingdom demands heroic 
devotion. None of its responsibilities must be shirked; and duty 
must be supreme whatever old prejudices exist. : 

UI. A Divinzp Heart (vv. 61, 62). We have a further illus- 
tration here of the requirement that service shall be rendered under 
all circumstances, even the hardest. The passage is found only in 
Luke. The man was willing to follow, but had also an excuse 
against instant service. He wanted to settle his home affairs, and to 
put his work off,—until the morrow. Cp. 1 Kings xix. 19-21, where 
Elijah gave a permission to Elisha like that which this man craves 
from Jesus. ‘The man who desired to bid farewell to his friends was 
hankering after home enjoyments, and the reply to his request taught 
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the lesson that no one who is drawn two ways by his affections is fit 
for the service of the kingdom, because it demands the whole heart 
and mind’ (Bruce). In the earlier section of the lesson the hesitancy 
stands out more clearly in the account given by Matthew, in which 
Jesus is just about to take a journey across the Sea of Galilee. There 
the discipleship had to be chosen or rejected at once. It would not 
brook delay. But here as there, the man first makes up his mind to 
follow Jesus and then hangs back. Undecided, he turns his head 
from the uncertain joys and activities of the future to the certain 
delights that he fears he is forsaking. It is like wanting to gain 
everything and sacrifice nothing. A double-minded man is unstable 
in his ways. Jesus says ‘No man having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’ The eastern 
ploughs were light, and easily overturned. Looking backward, the 
ploughman fails to give his undivided attention to his work; cannot 
drive a straight furrow, and makes the field unfit for sowing. (See 
- Heb. x. 38, 39, and Ps. Ixxviii.g). Dean Farrar points out that it has 
been in realising the spirit of these words that many ‘of the great 
saints in the Church’s history consoled and fortified themselves, when 
forced to resign every family affection, and for Christ’s sake to 
abandon every earthly tie.’ (Zzfe of Christ, p. 154.) 


Lesson XXVII. 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 


Memory Verse.—‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind ; and thy netghbour as thyself.—Luke x. 27. 

Read Luke x. 25-37. 

This discourse opens with some ‘points of conscience.’ The 
lawyer, a teacher of the Mosaic law, questions Jesus as to how he 
shall obtain ‘eternal life,’ much as people ask now how they can 
‘get religion.’ Interviews of this kind were not uncommon (see xviii. 
18 and xi. 53, 54). In the present instance the ‘tempting,’ or trying, 
does not appear to have been hostile, but for purposes of self-justifi- 
cation, as also in JMa//. xix. 20. Questions may be asked rather to 
justify one’s self than to inform one’s self. The two laws which are 
elicited by the reply are contained in Dewuf. vi. 5 and Lev. xix. 18, 
which see, also Dew/. x. 12. Both sides were agreed as to the Laws; 
but Jesus urges the lawyer, as knowing them, to carry them out; not 
in the narrow manner which would be deemed correct by the regular 
interpreters of the law, but in the most humane and universal sense. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan gives the clue to this true 
service of neighbourliness. The district is described in Lzfe in Pal. 
§ vii. p. 26. Many of the priests and the Levites who attended the 
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Temple Service dwelt in Jericho—no less than 12,000 it is said—and 
the duties of their office necessitated frequent journeys to and from 
Jerusalem. The want of compassion appears more glaring by reason 
of the office of these men, and by supposing that the wounded 
traveller was of their own land and religion. The priest ‘saw,’ and 
the Levite ‘came and looked on him;’ but neither lifted his hand for 
charity. It seems almost incredible to believe that there could be 
such inhumanity, until we reflect that in countless instances the same 
selfish indifference displays itself in everyday life. The wounded 
man brings to mind every species of human want of the common sort 
that we are apt to ignore. ‘How many things we leave undone, the 
doing of which would have comforted sad souls and bound up bleed- 
Ing hearts.’ Exceptional cases are more likely to be helped than 
familiar ones; but the true neighbourliness consists in helping all 
sorts and conditions of men in need—without respect of persons. 
The parable, by its way of describing the traveller as ‘a certain man,’ 
hints at a common case. There could be no pride—with some no 
publicity—in helping a poor man. 

The Samaritan, on the other hand, had no obligation of friendship to 
help this Jew. Had Ae passed by, the wounded man might have said 
quite justly, ‘It is only what one should expect.’ Many Jews regarded 
the Samaritans as Gentiles, and recognised no duty of humanity towards 
them. The separation is referred to in Fohn iv. 9, ‘The Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans.’ The two peoples were ‘ strangers’ 
(Zuke xvii. 18), and it would have been in accord with custom for 
this member of the hated race to have left the sufferer to his fate. 
The spirit of neighbourliness then, by the circumstances here, rises 
above duty into love. The Samaritan did not ask, as the priest and 
the Levite probably had done, who the man was, but what was his 
need? ‘Goodness of heart does not seek any excuses for doing 
good ;’ it sees the nearest duty—and does it. And the action is 
shown to spring from more than an impulse of kindness. It is con- 
tinuous. Oil and wine were poured on the wounds for cleansing and 
healing, in accordance with ideas of medical treatment; the lame man 
was lifted on the ass, taken to the ‘inn,’ and cared for; two pence 
(=about 15 pence of our money, and representing two days’ wage) 
were paid, with a promise of more if required (vv. 34, 35). 

“Which of these three thinkest thou was neighbour?’ (v. 36). 
‘The neighbour Jews became strangers, the stranger Samaritan 
became neighbour, to the wounded traveller.’ The lawyer cannot 
evade the answer, but he will not speak of the Samaritan by name, as 
though grudging that the kindly fame of this deed should be associated 
with any but his own kinsmen. The application is immediate and 
direct, ‘Go thou and do likewise.’ ‘This do and thou shalt live.’ 

The parable not only illustrates Jesus’ thought that the love of 
God is universal and constant, but it stands in sharp contrast with the 
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Jewish self-pride arising from the vain notion of being a peculiar and 
chosen people. This question of neighbourliness illustrates one of 
the mischievous errors which their doctrine produced. In their 
theorisings they were prone to forget the practical lesson of the 
parable that, in instances of this kind, righteousness is goodness. 
The Gospel, unlike this interpretation of the Law, breaks down the 
barriers between race and race, and the spiritual charity of Christianity 
fulfils itself in a practical charity. ‘The question now is, not “Who 
is my neighbour?” but “ Whose neighbour am I?”’ (L/dersheim). 
Jesus counsels not the narrowest, but the broadest interpretation. 


Lesson XXVIII. 
THE GOOD PART. 


Memory Verse.— Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things. But one thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen 
that good part, which shall not be taken away from her.—Luke x. 
41-42. 

Read Luke x. 38-42. 

‘A certain village,—a certain woman.’ According to the Fourth 
Gospel the village was Bethany—house of dates—a mile from Jeru- 
salem on the Jericho road; and these friends of Jesus the sisters of 
Lazarus (Yohn xi.). With them he spent the evenings after his busy 
days in the city, where the incident shows he had already arrived. 

The visitor is honoured by his hostess, who apparently prepares a 
meal in accordance with the universal custom of hospitality. Mary, 
while her sister is busy with these preparations, sits at Jesus’ feet, 
hearing his word; and when Martha complains of seeming indiffer- 
ence to the household duties, Jesus replies that Mary has the ‘ good 
part’ which shall not be taken away. 

There is a feeling often met with that Murtha was hardly dealt with 
in this matter. Anxiety like hers is so common that it is felt to be 
natural ; and busy, bustling people sympathise with her quite as much 
as with Mary. So did Jesus. Even after this (Yohm xi. 5) we read 
that ‘Jesus loved Martha, and her sister and Lazarus. What he 
rebuked was Martha’s spirit of distraction, the feeling that she was: 
cumbered, had all things ‘on her shoulders,’ was ‘ pulled all ways at 
once.’ Mary’s ‘hearing’ must not be mistaken for idleness. She had 
served; she did not shirk duty; nay it would be possible to justify 
her conduct on the ground of courtesy to their guest. The reply of 
Jesus sounds harder in contrast with Martha’s petulance. At another 
time she would have been as willing as her sister to sit at the Master’s 
feet. Taken alone, and the ‘good part’ commends itself to all. The 
nature of the conversation is not mentioned. The reference, however, 
leaves no doubt as to its subject; nor is it suggested that such dis- 
course should unfit one for the work of life. The very opposite effect 
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is looked for. Martha was rightly careful for her household; but her 
sister was not one of those ‘ whose affectation of state and love of ease 
make many families neglected.’ The reproof is for the temper, which 
frets itself with endless worries, is in a state of constant trepidation, 
and never self-possessed. People of this kind are always ‘ worse off 
than anybody else,’ full of their own troubles, and exacting in their 
sympathies. They sow for many enjoyments, and reap disappoint- 
ments. ‘Those to whom J:fe ts a succession of particular businesses, 
however intelligent, energetic, and conscientious, must rank in the 
scale of human excellence below those to whom /7/e ts rather the flow 
of one spirit’ (Dr. Martineau). 

It cannot be too carefully explained that the passage has no en- 
couragement for-indifference, or the neglect of duty. Neither does it 
mean that Mary was choosing the easzer kind of life. Looking at the 
matter from the Martha-side, and the effect should be to make Mary 
a better worker even. Religion, when it is healthy, never unmans 
anyone. Much time is wasted by frequently turning back to see that 
we have done our duty ‘all-right.’ Life guided by the highest prin- 
ciples of affection and duty will be anxious for the morrow, but not 
querulous and despondent. Martha made a toil of her duty, was 
anxious that the result should be satisfactory, and would rejoice if the 
feast passed off satisfactorily, but she chafed under the sense of toiling 
alone; had no feeling of the sacredness of her work; contrasted it 
with her sister’s ‘hearing,’ envied the experience of the ‘ good part,’ 
and mentally degraded her own occupation. The knowledge of true 
service teaches that what we like best or find most convenient is not 
necessarily the worthiest; that all labour is dignified if it is truly done 
and faithfully offered ; and that 


Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 


THE Moruer’s EXxPERIMENT.—Mary, Countess of Orkney, was 
deaf and dumb, and was married in 1753 by signs to her cousin, the 
first Marquis of Thomond. Soon after the birth of her first child, the 
nurse, who seems to have watched her proceedings with curiosity, 
and not without suspicion, saw the young mother creep cautiously 
toward the cradle of her child, as if her brain was busy with some 
deep design. Presently she took a large stone from under her shawl, 
and raised it up in both hands. The woman, who had expected 
nothing so dreadful as this, was paralyzed with horror. She could 
not move, she could not scream, and the next instant down came the 
stone. | It fell on the floor, however, not on the cradle ; and, when 
the child started and awoke screaming, the countess fell on her knees 
in a transport of joy, her experiment having proved that her infant 
possessed the sense which was wanting in herself. ; 
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Little Joe. 


Goop for nothing was little Joe, 

All the neighbours declared him so. 

His mother was poor as poor could be, 

And a heavy burden, they thought, was he, 

With his twisted limbs, his crooked back, 

And his face betraying a mental lack; 

And half in pity, and half in scorn, 

They said, ‘It were well had he never been born.’ 


‘Good for nothing !’ the school-boys cried: 
‘He cannot swim, and he cannot slide’; 

And the master echoed, ‘ For naught, indeed: 
He never will learn to write or read’ ; 

And the parson muttered, ‘’Tis very plain 
No thought can enter that darkened brain 

Of grace, or election, or primal fall : 

I will leave him to Him who careth for all.’ 


‘Good for my comfort,’ his mother said, 

As she tenderly stroked the shiftless head; 

And smiled, as she would to a babe on her knee, 
Till the little one laughed with a vacant glee. 
And she said, as she gave him a broken toy, 

‘JT never shall mourn o’er a wayward boy. 

There is love in his heart, and I can guess 

The thoughts he cannot in words express.’ 


‘The boy was a hero!’ the people cried, 

And the news so wondrous spread far and wide. 
The child for this hour was surely kept. 

Did it waken some power that long had slept,— 
That terrible night when the bridge went down, 
And the river came up to flood the town? 

For poor little Joe, in the wind and rain, 

With his tiny lantern had stopped the train. 


‘A ransom for many,’ so reads the stone, 
That stands by the graveyard gate alone. 
No longer pelted or mocked or jeered, 
By turns tormented and scorned and feared ; 
But blest and honoured and mourned he lies 
Who gave his life as a sacrifice. 
And with thrilling heart and a faltering tongue 
The story is told by old and young. 
KATE LAWRENCE. 


He only can enrich me who can recommend to me the space 
between sun and sun. "Tis the measure of a man,—his apprehension 


of a day.—L'merson. 
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Regret. 


HRUST in my hand, one summer day, 

A bunch of crimson poppies lay, 
Withered and warm from.a little hand 
That had gathered their bloom at Love’s command. 
On other things and thoughts intent, 
My absent gaze upon them bent ; 
Idly I turned them o’er and o’er, 
Then dropped their bloom upon the floor ; 
But now I weep for that summer day 
And the withered poppies I threw away. 


Once on my ear a child’s voice fell, 

Its loving tones I knew full well. 

And yet how strange—unheeded oft 

The words I heard, so sweet and soft— 
Unfelt the little hands that pressed 
Around my neck, upon my breast. 

Now years have passed, and borne away 
The words and looks of that dear day ; 
My empty arms I stretch in vain, 

But the child will ne’er come back again. 


Oh, words and tones of bygone years ! 
How could ye fall on careless ears? 
Why unresponsive were ye met, 

Sweet, loving deeds? Oh, vain regret ! 
Tears cannot bring my flowers again, 
Nor words of love unheeded then ; 
Only a look of sad surprise, 

And disappointed, childish eyes. 


So God’s best gifts to us, each day 

Dropped from his hand on Life’s rough way, 
Often we pass unnoticed by ; 

They, like the flowers, unheeded lie: 

And looking back in after years, 

With aching eyes, through streaming tears, 
We stretch our longing arms in vain ; 

The treasures lost ne’er come again. 


ANON. 


THE Eprror’s Farrwert.—In laying down my work as Editor of 
the Sunpay Scuoot Hetrer, I wish to express my gratitude to the 
generous friends who have contributed to its pages. Iam glad to 
know that the work hitherto done by the magazine will be continued 
in another form; so that the special needs of teachers and scholars 
will be still provided for by the Sunday School Association. 


Frank WALTERS, 
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Christmas, 


HRISTMAS is the apotheosis of infancy. It hallows all infants. 
- It makes all childhood sacred. Every infant in Christian lands 
is a Christ-child. It is no longer as necessary to say, ‘ Take heed how 
ye despise these little ones,’ as it was when Jesus said it. In the rudest 
homes, in the worst condition of society, the coming of a little child 
brings a sense of gratitude, wonder, reverence. 
In every little child there appears the possibility of a new spiritual 
and moral impulse. Unimagined hopes cluster around every cradle. 
We know what men are; they have shown their possibilities; but no 
one knows what new possibilities are hidden from our sight in each 
infant. He may be a Shakspere or a Newton, the prophet of a new 
age, the saint who shall inspire a purer faith, the sage to discover the 
laws which shall mould a better civilisation, the reformer to unbind 
heavy burdens and remove all miseries. Thus hope comes to us with 
little children. They may be the seeds of mighty possibilities, of 
forces giving a new impulse to the race. 

But Christmas is more than this. While Easter gives hope of an 
immortal life, Christmas brings to us the hope of a better life in this 
world. There descends on humanity, every Christmas Day, an im- 
plicit hope that the world is to be redeemed from its wrongs and sins, 
It is not explicit, it is not often expressed to ourselves, It is a feeling 
hidden in the heart, not any distinct thought. All inspirations, before 
they become clear to the intelligence, begin thus as obscure senti- 
ments, which, like seeds hidden in the ground, develop afterward into 
opinions, beliefs, and knowledge. 

Such a sentiment comes every Christmas to all of us. Evil is 
overcome for a while by good. ‘The world is not as bad a place as it 
seemed. Christmas comes like sunshine after a storm. ‘The clouds 
roll away in great purple masses, making a background of shade be- 
hind meadows, woods and hills, all bathed in the same glorious light, 
Whatever be the cause of this glad, hopeful feeling which pervades 
all Christian lands at this time, the fact is evident. Gloomy and 
cynical philosophers are silent; gloomy theologians retire. What 
minister, be he ever so orthodox, would think of preaching about hell 
and eternal punishment on Christmas Day! We sing the hymns of 
joy, we read the psalms of thanksgiving, at this time. The world is 
not altogether a vale of tears, even to the sad-browed Calvin. 

Christmas stands for the blessings which all men inherit by being 
born under the influences of Christianity ; the birthright blessings of 
all of us. Our Christian faith is born with us, and gives us an 
unconscious and involuntary joy. We inherit these promises, we 
inherit this spiritual life. We look at the world with a glad expecta- 
tion, we look to the future with a happy hope, which we should not 
have had if Jesus had not been born, 
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On Christmas all the world unites in a common gladness; and 
this is a presage of the time when all wars shall cease; when the 
whole Church shall be one; when the Christ of love and truth shall 
be everywhere accepted, obeyed and loved, and the knowledge of 
God shall fill the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

J. FREEMAN CLARKE. 


The Baby Witness. 


POOR, pale seamstress was arraigned in Paris for theft. She 
appeared at the bar with her baby of eleven months. on her 
arm. She went to get some work one day, and stole three gold coins 
of ten francs each. The money was missed soon after she left her 
employer, and a servant was sent to her room to claim it. The servant 
found her about to quit the room with the three gold coins in her 
hand. She said to the servant, ‘I am going to carry them back to 
you.’ Nevertheless, she was carried to the commissioner of police, 
and he ordered her to be sent to the police court for trial. She was 
too poor to engage a lawyer; and when asked by the judge what she 
had to say for herself, she replied »* The day I went to my employer’s, 
I carried my child with me. ~ It was in my arms, as itis now. I wasn’t 
paying attention.to it. There were several gold coins on the mantel- 
piece; and, unknown tome, it stretched out its little hand and seized 
three pieces, which I did not observe until I got home. I at once 
put on my bonnet, and was going back to my employer to return 
them, when I was arrested. This is the solemn truth, as I hope 
for heaven’s mercy. 

The court could not believe this story. They upbraided. the 
mother for her impudence in endeavouring to palm off such a mani- 
fest lie for-the truth. They besought her, for her own sake, to retract 
so absurd a tale; for it could have no effect but to oblige the court to 
sentence her to a much severer punishment than they were disposed 
to inflict upon one so young and evidently so deep in poverty. 

These appeals had no effect, except to strengthen the poor mother’s 
pertinacious adherence to her original story. As this firmness was 
sustained by that look of innocence which the most adroit criminal 
can never counterfeit, the court was at some loss to discover what 
decision justice commanded. hk d}: OF 

To relieve their embarrassment, one of the judges proposed to re- 
new the scene described by the mother. The gold coins were placed 
on the clerk's table. The mother was requested to assume the posi- 
tion in which she Stood at her employer’s house. There was then a 
breathless pause in court. The ‘baby soon discovered the bright 
coins, eyed them for.a moment, smiled, and then stretched forth its 


tiny hand and clutched them in its fingers with a miser’s eagerness, 
The mother was at once acquitted oo) pan 
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I Can and [I Will. 


KNEW a boy who was preparing to enter the junior class of a 
University. He was studying trigonometry, and I gave him 
three examples for his next lesson. 

The following day he came into my room to demonstrate his 
problems. ‘Two of them he understood, but the third—a very diffi- 
cult one—he had not performed. I said to him, ‘ Shall I help you?’ 

‘No, sir! I can and will do it, if you give me time.’ 

I said, ‘1 will give you all the time you wish.’ 

The next day he came into my room to recite a lesson in the same 
study. ; 

‘Well, Simon, have you worked that example?’ 

‘No, sir,’ he answered; ‘but I can and will do it, if you will give 
me a little more time.’ 

‘ Certainly, you shall have all the time you desire.’ 

I always like these boys who are determined to do their own work, 
for they make our best scholars, and men, too. The third morning 
you should. have seen Simon enter my room. I knew he had it, for 
his whole face told the story of his success. 

Yes, he had it, notwithstanding it had cost him many hours of the 
severest mental labour. > 

Not only had he solved the problem, but, what was of infinitely 
greater importance to him, he had begun to develop mathematical 
powers which, under the inspiration of ‘I can and I will,’ he has con- 
tinued to cultivate, until to-day he is professor of mathematics in one 
of our largest colleges, and one of the ablest mathematicians of his 
years in our couniry. 


Go anp po 17.—Don’t live a single hour of your life without doing 
exactly what is to be done in it, and going straight through it from 
beginning to end. Work, play, study, whatever it is, take hold. at 
once and finish it up squarely and cleanly. Zhen do the next thing, 
without letting any moments drop between. It is wonderful to see 
how many hours those prompt people contrive to make in a day. It 
is as if they picked up the moments that the drawlers lost. 

And if you find yourself where you have so many things pressing 
you that you hardly know how to begin, let me tell you a secret: take 
hold of the first one that comes to hand, and you will find the rest all 
fall into file and follow after like a company of well-drilled soldiers. 
A man was once asked how he ‘accomplished so much in his life.’ 
‘My father told me,’ was the reply, ‘when I had anything to do, to 
go and do it.’ There is the secret. _ . 
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Bible Readings. 


Dec. 6. Isa. v.1-7. The book 
of the prophecies of Isaiah, as we know 
it, is a collection comprising the liter- 
ary remains of at least two Hebrew 
prophets who lived at different eras. 
Our passage is taken from the first of 
these and is judged to belong to the 
oldest portion of the writings of the 
earlier prophet. The northern king- 
dom had fallen before the Assyrian 
conqueror; but Judah yet remained, 
proud with a false security and little 


dreaming that Jerusalem ere long © 


would fall, The nation was unright- 
eous, and Jehovah, like a true judge, 
would condemn them for having de- 
stroyed the beautiful vineyard which 
had been entrusted to their care. God 
is patient and long-suffering but indi- 
viduals and nations must pay the 
penalty of transgression. 

Matt. xxi. 23 seq. The imagery 
here is evidently suggested by the Old 
Testament passage above. The lesson 
it teaches is the same. God holds us 
responsible for the proper use of our 
privileges and opportunities. It some- 
times seems as if men sinned with 
impunity. But notso. Sooner or later 
comes inevitable judgment. Some 
have seen in the parable a distinct 
allusion to the rejection by the Jews 
of the expected Messiah. 

Hecsis alsa. xe Isle Chap- 
ters xl. to lvi. comprise the prophecy 
of a great anonymous writer who lived 
towards the end of the captivity. The 
prophet is full of hope for the future 
of the long humiliated nation, Israel, 
as the true servant of Jehovah, is to 
establish the knowledge and glory of 
Jehovah in the world for the redemp- 
tion of the Gentiles and the inaugura- 
tion of a time of prosperity and peace. 

Matt. xxii. 1-14. This parable 
teaches a lesson similar to that which 
is taught by the parable of the vine- 
yard. Some see in it, as in the pre- 
vious, a distinct allusion to the rejection 
of Christ by the Jews. Leaving the 
detail and imagery and looking for the 
main point of the parable, we find it in 
the presence a: the feast of a guest 
who did not wear the customary wed- 


ding garment. This, of course, was an 
act of rudeness and an insult to the 
host. The question for us is, ‘To what 
did Jesus refer as lacking ? For what 
does the garment stand in the story ?’ 
Reasoning from all we know of Jesus 
and his teaching we say it was character, : 
For he always taught that this was the 
one essential qualification for entrance 
to the kingdom. 

Dec. 20, Isa. xi. 1-9. Wego 
back: here to a different period from 
that referred to in our last reading from 
Isaiah. Our verses contain a beautiful. 
description of the coming Messianic 
Kingdom to which the prophet looks 
forward with the eye of faith. The 
righteousness of Jehovah is a guarantee 
that sooner or later the long-desired 
day must dawn. 

Luke ii. 8-20 and 25-382. Won- 
derful stories are told concerning the 
birth and infancy of most of the founders 
of the world’s great religions. These 
stories connected with the birth of the 
Prince of Peace are full of interest and 
significance. Beneath all the poetry 
and legend we find heart cheering and 
inspiring truth, so that we do not wait, 
when the holy seasons of Christmas 
and Easter come round, to weigh the 
historical accuracy of every utterance 
of loving reverence and joyful piety 
before we join the general chorus of 
thanksgiving to the Father for his best 
gift to the children of his love. 

Dec. 27, Isa. xlii. 1-12. From 
the prophecy of the so-called later 
Isaiah. Israel is the servant of Jeho- 
vah, chosen and beloved who, taught 
by the spirit, will manifest and pro- 
claim truth and duty—so gently and 
considerately that the heathen shall be 
reconciled to Jehovah whose name and 
fame shall be established throughout 
the world. 

Luke xii.13-21. A solemn lesson 
to ponder at the close of the year. 
May God, of his grace, make us all 
more earnest and faithful and loving, 


_and zealous to abound in every good 


work, . 
(See S. S. Helper, Dec., 1891, also 
S.S. T. Manual, Vol, IL, No. 1.) 
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